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A LOSS TO ENGLAND—AND THE EMPIRE 


Mdille. Adeline Genée and her Boston bull, *! Sniff," enjoying the beauties of Central Park, New York 
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BE TATLER 


Kate Pragnell 
MRS. M. MCCLINTOCK 


Née Millicent Toomey, whose marriage to Captain 
McClintock, eldest son of Mr. McClintock of 
Rathvinden, co. Carlow, took place yesterday 


A Royal Visit. 
N December the King will pay a short 
visit to Lord and Lady Ilchester at 
their charming country place, Mel- 
bury Park. His Majesty will pro- 
bably be accompanied by the Queen and 
Princess Victoria, and the principal 
members of the royal set will be 
asked to meet them. Lady IIchester 
is, of course, the only daughter of 
the Marquis and Marchioness of 
Londonderry and did not marry 
until she was well on in the twen- 
ties. She has the reputation for 
being, together with the Duchess 
of Portland, the most exclusive of 
our younger hostesses, and she and 
her husband fully keep up the won- 
derful traditions of Holland House. 


Jack-in-the-Box Again. 
V e thought that the silence of 
the Kaiser during the recent 
Bulgarian difficulty was curious, not 
to say ominous. Every day when 
we opened our morning newspaper 
we expected to see the usual squib 
let off by this royal enfant terrible, 
but up to Wednesday last we were 
doomed to disappointment. How- 
ever, he has at last made himself 
heard and to good purpose as well. 
Somebody in exalted circles has had 
an interview with his Majesty—-a 
real live interview—and during the 
course of it the Kaiser explained 
himself very hurt at the hostile atti- 
tude of the English nation not only 
to himself but to his own country- 
men as well. After which he went 
on to explain all the mistakes which 
in England have been made regard- 
ing his intentions to this country. 
Among these was an account—a 
full description of which he sent to 
Queen Victoria—as to what the 
English Army ought to do—or have 
done—in South Africa during the 
South African War. 
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A Delightful Method. 
PX German physician has brought forward 

another health fad. Hesays that we 
sit and stand far too much, and our health 
would be greatly improved if we took 
more things “lying down.” This is quite 
the most pleasant of all the quack cures 
we have heard of, and the mighty army 
of the “born tired” will welcome this 
vindication of their molluscing policy. 


Cats as a Source of Revenue. 
At this time of the year the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer is looking about 
for the proverbial hen roost which may 
with impunity be robbed. Amateur 
financiers suggest several things as being 
perfectly taxable, including bicycles and 
advertisements ; or, as they also suggest, 
the tax on cats often mooted might with 
advantage be put into force. Personally 
we should welcome this innovation with 
effusion, nor should we be the only ones 
we believe. There are a great deal too 
many pussies about the world which 
apparently fulfil no other duty than to 
make night hideous for the law-abiding 
citizen. The only difficulty with such a 
scheme would be the registration of the 
licensed cat or the capturing of it when 
no tax has yet been paid. Still, even that 
we believe could be got over in time, and 
meanwhile the only other objection to the 
scheme would be in the crowded state of 
our canals with pussies’ corpses and the 
cheapness of next year’s sausage meat. 


SIR WILFRID LAURIER 


In the Canadian elections that have just concluded Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier has been elected for both Ottawa and Quebec West. 
Sir Wilfrid is a man of striking personality and noticeable for 


his high collars and urbane manners 
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Kate Pragnell 
CAPTAIN MCCLINTOCK 


Of the 5th Lancers, whose marriage to Miss 
Millicent Toomey took place at St. Paul’s Knights- 
bridge yesterday (Tuesday) 


Wanted, a Revival of Colour. 
rom time to time comes the melancholy 
wail that in this season of drab- 
coloured days and a dim and murky 
atmosphere something ought to be done 
to render the masculine costume a little 
less funereal. Of course we have 
all heard this thing before, but it 
has generally never once got beyond 
the columns of a newspaper or the 
glamour of the footlights. At times 
we read that the coloured evening- 
dress suit is to be the novelty of the 
coming winter and that braided 
morning clothes will be worn, but 
these oft-heralded innovations still 
remain in the limbo of things which 
are never really seen.. All this is a 
great pity as nothing could well be 
more uninteresting than the average 
man’s outer garments, while as for 
his hats they are perfectly gruesome. 
What is really wanted is for persons 
to band together as pioneers in 
sufficient numbers to become an 
organisation. Until that is done 
we.shall have to suffer and look 
black in more senses than one. 


tt tt x) 


A Sarcastic General. 
eneral Sir FE. Locke Elliot, who 
is retiring from the command 
at Lucknow, has long enjoyed the 
reputation of being the most sarcastic 
soldier in the army, and it must be 
admitted he does his best to live 
up to it. A lady was talking to 
him a short time ago of his length 
of service in India and opined that 
he must know a lot about it. “‘ Not 
a bit, madam; not a -bit. The 
longer you serve in India the less 
you know about it. I have subal- 
terns who could put me right 
upon every subject under the sun,” 
he replied, “and if you doubt my 
statement, just ask them. They will 
confirm every word of it.” 
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An Old Perthshire 
Estate. 
The Marquis of 
Lansdowne has 
let Meikleour Castle, 
the fine sporting estate 
which he inherited 
from his mother along 
with the ancient Scot- 
tish barony of Nairne, 
to Colonel LTverard 
Digby, his brother-in- 
law. Colonel Digby, 
who is a son of the 
gth Lord Digby, mar- 
ried. Lady Emily Fitz- 
maurice, Lord~ Lans- 
downe’s . only sister. 
Lady .Emily is ex- 
tremely. fond of 
Meikleour, which was 
her birthplace, and 
has’ long wished to 
take a lease of the 
place from her brother. 
Mickleour- is on. the 
river. Tay and. has 
some splendid stretches 
of salmon - fishing, 
which have been more 
productive this year 
than most of the 
Scottish salmon rivers. 
The gardens of the 
old castle are among 
the most beautiful in 
Scotland and are laid 
out in the old Scots 
style. - One of the 
chief features of the 
place is the immense 
beech hedge _hallf-a- 
mile long and 80 ft. high, which was 
planted in the year of the Battle of 
Culloden. 


Queen Wilhelmina. 

‘The delicate nature of the health of 
Queen Wilhelmina at the present 

time calls attention to the manner in 

which she has gained the affection of her 


Speaight 


LADY ELFRIDA 


Daughter of the Countess Fitzwilliam, who opened 

a three-days bazaar promoted by the Mexborough 

Church workers in her mother's stead, Lady Fitz- 
william being confined to her room by a chill 


The names, reading from left to right, are: 
Dolgorouki, the Comte de Madre, and the Right Hon. Dr. Farquharson 


A NOTABLE GROUP TAKEN AT BRAEMAR CASTLE 


people since she came to the throne. The 
Dutch have no great liking for women 
rulers and the young Queen had by no 
means an easy task during the first year 
or two of her reign, especially as her 
consort did not commend himself to her 
people. She has lived all that down, 
however, and is now the most popular 
personage in the whole of Holland. It is 
her great ambition to restore Holland to 
something of its old maritime position, 
and she makes no secret of this desire. 


Her Courage. 
From a child. Queen Wilhelmina has 


been most courageous, and the 
Duchess of Albany has been heard to 
declare that. her niece has no nerves 


whatever. When a child she was out 
dr.ving in The Hague one day. with her 
mother when their carriage was made 
the centre of a hostile demonstration. 
Presently a heavy cabbage was flung 
through the carriage window, striking 
the young Queen on the face together 
with some of the fragments of the broken 
glass. The girl never flinched, however, 
and. merely stroked her cheek with her 
pocket handkerchief and went on talking 
to her mother as though nothing out of 
the way had happened. 


An Australian Soldier. 
The arrival in London during the past 
few days of General J. C. Hoad, 
commander of the military forces of 
Australia, brings to these shores one of 
the finest colonial leaders of troops that 
has yet come under notice. He was in 
command of the ist Australian Regiment 
during the South African War, where he 
greatly distinguished himself. One day a 
young staff officer went to him and said, 
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Colonel Sir Edward Ward, Princess Alexis 


“T say, Colonel Hoad, 
I passed some of your 
men just now and they 
didn’t salute me.” 
“Pooh! that’s no- 
thing,” returned Hoad 
calmly; ‘“‘the beggars 
don’t salute me either, 
but we get on none 


the worse for that, 
old chap.” 
tt % it 

Lord Wolseley Re- 

proved, 

[Penns the recent 
Manceuvres at 

Aldershot an_ elderly 

gentleman in multi 

saw a young officer 


placing his men in a 
position which had it 
been a_ real fight 
would have been a 
most~ disastrous one, 
and hastened up to 
him with a_ little 
advice. He was point- 
ing out to him gently 
the folly of his strategy, 
saying, “May I draw 
your attention to the 
fact that you are cut- 
ting yourself and your 
men off entirely from 
your column, so that 
you would inevitably 
be either cut to pieces 
or taken prisoners?” 
when he was cut short 
by the subaltern say- 
ing stiffly, ‘And may 
I draw your attention to the fact that I 
am in command here?” ‘IT beg your 
pardon,’ said the elderly gentleman 
humbly; ‘‘to be sure, I should have re- 
membered that.” And he turned and 
went his way. Presently the lieutenant 
learned to his horror that the interfering 
stranger whom he had so severely snubbed 
was Lord Wolseley. 


W. & D. Downey 


MR. 


VICTOR GRAYSON, M.P. 


Who addressed an enormous crowd on Tower 

Hill the other day on the subjects of the 

unemployed and his ejection from the House of 
Commons 
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| SHIPPING, TOURS, | TOURS, 
SPAS, SPAS, &c. 


AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND 


_ BY THE 


ORIENT-ROYAL MAIL LINE 


From LONDON to FREMANTLE, ADELAIDE, MELBOURNE, SYDNEY, and 
BRISBANE, without transhipment, calling at 
GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, COLOMBO. 
FORTNIGHTLY SAILINGS. 


| Tons. London. Marseilles, Naples. 
OMRAH (twin-screw). ris 8130 oe Nov. 6 Nov. 8 
OROTAVA.. 5980 Nov. 13 Nov. 20 Nov. 22 
ORMUZ . 6465 Nov. 27 Dec. 4 Dec. 6 
ORIENT... rh to 5453 | Decs 11 Dec. 18 Dec. 20 
F. GrEEN & Co., Head Offices: 
Managers ... { ANDERSON, ANDERSON & Co., } Fenchurch Avenue, London. 


For Passage apply to the latter firm, at 5, Fenchurch Avenue, E.C.; or to West-End Branch 
Office, 28, Cockspur Street, S.W. 
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of this week, issued on Friday, November 6th, will deal with— 


THE. LORD MAYOR'S: PROCESSION, 


Ingeniously Illustrated in a Four-page Supplement. 


THE FEDERATION OF SOUTH AFRICA—What it Means 


Explained in Remarkable Maps. 


DERVISH DANCING. IN CAIRO. 
Drawn by Wal Paget. 


THE NAVVY AS A NATIONAL HERO. 
Drawn by P. Dadd. 


BULGARIAN BELLICOSITY. 


THE SACKVILLE PEERAGE CASE. 
AND MANY OTHER TOPICS OF INTEREST. 


6d. ADSL IS, tS 2" ak Ned Idd 6d. 


VOLUMES I. to XXIX. of 
ePETe Ea a AS de Te eR 


Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, 12/6 each. 


Binding Cases for any of the above Volumes can now be obtained, 
price 2/6 each. 


HE RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK’S TATLER is as follows: 

anywhere in the United Kingdom 4d. per copy; to Canada 1d. per copy. Elsewhere 

abroad the rate would be $d. FOR EVERY TWO OUNCES. Care should therefore be taken to 
correctly WEIGH AND STAMP all copies before forwarding. 


£50 OOO to be advanced from 4 per cent. per 
4 annum to persons entitled to money 
on death of relatives or friends or with assured incomes. 
£1 O OOO to be advanced on Note of Hand only, 
5 without sureties, in sums of £10 
upwards. — £20,000 to be advanced on Note of Hand only, 


w.thout sureties, in sums of £100 upwards; principal can 
remain for one to seven years so long as the interest is paid. 


H. HYAM, 43, HALIFAX ROAD, DEWSBURY. 
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AIETY THEATRE. Manager, Mr. GreorGe Epwarprs 
EVERY EVENING at 8.0. Mr. George Edwardes’s New Production. 
HAVANA. 
A Musical Play. MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY at 2. 
Box-office open daily 10 till 10. 


GHARRESBORY THEATRE. A 

Every Evening at 845,° THE LYONS MAIL” 

Mr. H. B: IRVING. Miss DOROTHEA BAIRD. 

At 815, THE SERGEANT OF HUSSARS, by Cicery Haminton. 

Box Office 10 till 10. Telephone 6867 Gerrard. Matinees, WEDS. & SATS. at 2.15, 
ONDON HIPPODROME. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 7.45 p.m. 
MIRTH, MYSTERY, AND SENSATION, 
AQUATIC, STAGE, AND EQUESTRIAN SPECTACLE. 


‘"~ DAY IN PARIS,” LYDIA KYASHT, FRED FARREN, Gc, 
“AFTER THE OPERA.” 
GORDON CLEATHER, BIOSCOPE, and SELECTED VARIETIES. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.0. Manager, Mr. H. J. Hircntins. 


HYERES GOLF CLUB.-218, Holes. 
OPEN OCTOBER 15TH TO MAY 15TH. 


Three minutes’ walk from Golf Hotel. 
GEORGE H. LOGAN, Secretary. 


queso TE NOPE DT CREAM Cincscerssce or 


the hair. Renders it soft, glossy, and keeps it in position, whilst nourishing the roots. 
2/6 per 12 oz. boitle, sufficient for three months. 
Post free from THE TENSFELDT Laporatory, Dept. T, 40, Shandwick Place, Edinburgh. 


HARROGATE 


Bracing Moorland Air. Splendid Scenery. 
Magnificent Walks and Drives. Extensive Pine Woods. 


WORLD-RENOWNED MINERAL SPRINGS 


(over 80), Sulphurous, Chalybeate, Saline, &c. 


FINEST BATHS IN EUROPE (SO Treatments), 


including Sulphur Baths, Massage Baths, Massage Douches, Hot Air Baths, Vapour Baths, 
Electric Baths, Peat, Turkish, Russian, &c, Treatment for Muco-Membranous Colitis, Chronic 
Appendicitis, &c. 


Write for Illustrated Booklet, describing Waters and Treatments, to H. J. 
BUCKLAND, General Manager, 2, Wells and Baths, Harrogate. 


THE TATLER’S HOTEL LIST. 


ABERDEEN. Palace Hotel. Adjoins station. Patronised by Royalty. 


Mr. H. B. Irvine. 


FE MPIRE. 


For HEALTH 
and PLEASURE, 


AVIEMORE.—Station Hotel, Aviemore, Strathspey. W.H. Lecce, Manager. 


BOSTON SPA.—Royal Hotel. Beautiful grounds, Lawn tennis. Bowling green. Fishing 
and boating. Motor garage. Special Tariff for Week Ends. Proprietor, H. Knaacs. 


BOURNEMOUTH. Royal Bath Hotel. “The Hotel de Luxe of the South.” Overlooking 
Bay and Pier. No charge for attendance or lights. Hotel Orchestra plays in Grand Palm 
Lounge every evening. Garage. Near Meyrick and Queen’s Parks Golf Links. Terms ala 
carte or inclusive. &§37 Book to Bournemouth Central Station. C. A. Scuwaser, Gen. Manager. 


BRAEMAR. Fife Arms Hotel. Centre of Scottish Highlands. 


RIDLINGTON.—Imperial Private Hotel. Under entirely new management. Tabled'Héte 
(separate tables), under personal supervision. For Tariff apply Mrs. J. S. GREEN, Proprietress. 


BRPLINGTON.— Metropole. Private Hotel and Boarding Establishment, Sewerby Crescent. 
Full Sea view. Excellent cuisine. Garage. J. Brown, Proprietor. 


BRIDLINGTON. =Taylor' s Café. Promenade and Bridge Street. Light Luncheons. After- 
noon teas. Handsome well-appointed rooms. 


COLCHESTER.—The Cups. Posting and Motor Garage. E. J. Hart, Proprietor. 


(CRUDEN BAY, N.B.—Ideal Seaside Golfing Resort. 18 holes. 


GRAND CANARY.—Hotel Metropole.. Facing the sea, situated atin easy range of the 
City and Harbour. 


GRAND CANARY.—Hotel Victoria, Monte. Occupies an extremely fine position in the 
beautiful Monte district. 


ARROGATE.— Clarendon Hotel. Facing the Stray. Near station and_pump room. 
Garage and inspection pit; excellent stabling and loose boxes. Proprietor: Tuos. RILEy. 


ARROGATE.—Grand Hotel. One minute's walk from Baths and Wells. Overlooking the 
Valley Gardens. An Ideal Residential Hotel MotorGarage. ‘Grams: “Grand.” 'Phone: 1017. 


I ARROGATE.—Camwal is like the British Fleet, First in all Waters: Most Harrogate Hotels 
purvey the “*CAMWAL” Gold Medal Mineral Waters in syphons and bottles. 


ARROGATE.—White Hart. Central position. Near Wells, Baths, and Kursaal. Excellent 
Cuisine. Mrs. Kaye, Proprietress. 


HARROGATE. Wellington Hotel. Two minutes to Pump Rooms, Baths, and Kursaal. 
Croquet and Tennis Lawns. Lift to all floors. Telegrams: *‘ Wellington, Harrogate.” 


16 Geer acai —Harston & Co., Ltd. Harrogate and Leeds. Renowned for mineral waters. 


ULL.—Minerva Hotel. Family and Commercial. High-class cooking. Every convenience. 
Facing Docks and Corporation Pier. 


LEAMINGTON SPA.—Regent Hotel. See the beauty spots of Warwickshire in Autumn; 
conveniently reached from all parts. Enlarged and re-modelled. Unique hunting quarters; 
largest stabling and garage in district. Telephone: 109 Leamington. 


LEEDS.— Reynolds & Branson, Ltd. High-class Mineral Waters, Wholesale and Retail. 


i 


\ 


LYMINGTON.—The Londesborough. Central for New Forest and Isle of Wight. 


MARGATE.— Cliftonville Hydro. Fullylicensed. Finest position, facing seaand Oval, Electric 

lightand lift. Roof garden. Billiards(2 tables). First class cuisine and wines. Within easy 
distance of golf links, Motor garagein grounds of Hotel. Turkish, Dowsing and Electric baths. 
Special week-end tickets from Messrs. Cook & Sons—Saturday to Monday, £2 10s.; Friday to 
Monday, £2 15s., including Ist class railway fare and full board. Special terms for lengthened 
stay during Winter and early Spring. For Tariff apply Manager. 


MUNDESLEY- -ON-SEA.—Grand Hotel. Tariff on application to Reitty Meap, Resident 
» Proprietor. 
SCARBOROUGH. Brooklands, Private Hotel and Boarding Establishment. Esplanade 
Gardens, South Cliff. Close to Spa Gardens and golf links. ‘'The best of everything. 
Apply MANAGERFSS. 


CARBOROUGH. = Prince of Wales. Magnificent view of Bay, overlooking Spa. Golf links. 
Lounge and billiard room. Terms moderate and inclusive. H. Furniss, Mz anager. 


SCARBOROUGH. —The far-famed Simnels. King of Cakes. Patronised by Her Majesty 
the Queen. Made only by FRANCES TayLtor & Sons, New Street. 


XA7ESTON- SUPER- MARE. = Week vend at Grand Atlantic Hotel. Garage Nearesttogolflinks 
Do. Royal Hotel, for comfort. Re-furnished. Electric light. Garage. 
Do. For Sunshine and Atlantic Breezes, Guide, stamp, Phillput, Stationer. 
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| YOUNG HOPEFULS FOR HALDANE—PUBLIC SCHOOLS FIELD DAY AT NEVILLE'S 


HOLT 


Starting from Rockingham, on the frontier of Leicestershire and Northants, an attacking army of about 550 Rugby, Repton, and Oundle schoolboys 


, advanced against a skeleton force of 150 Uppingham boys last week. 


At Neville’s Holt the armies engaged, the allies capturing a lonely farm, from 


which after a fierce combat they were eventually dislodged 


The Future of Chatsworth. 


Te he Duke of Devonshire has silenced the 

many rumours that have been in 
circulation that Chatsworth is to be closed 
to the public in future by explaining that 
the “Palace of the Peak” is only tem- 
porarily closed until the drainage of the 
old house has undergone a complete over- 
hauling and remodelling. His grace 
intends to reside as much as possible at 
Chatsworth and will keep up the tradi- 
‘tional custom of allowing the public to 
visit the house and grounds on certain 
days. At present the duke and’ duchess 


/ 


Gale & Folden 


LIEUTENANT G. M. ELLISON 


2nd Lincoln Regiment, winner of the officers’ 
heavy weights contest in the army and navy 
championships at Aldershot 


are entertaining friends for grouse-shooting 
at Bolton Hall, the fine old place which 
came to the Cavendishes with Londes- 
borough Park in the East Riding by 
intermarriage with the Boyles, earls of 
Cork. The scenery about Bolton is ex- 
ceedingly lovely, the woods, among which 
stand the ruins of Bolton Abbey, extend- 
ing for miles along the picturesque valley 
of the Wharfe. The house itself is un- 
pretentious though comfortable, and it 
contains some fine old portraits and some 
very valuable and rare antique furni- 
ture, 


The Punishment Fit the Crime. 


here is a certain class of miscreant the 
proper punishment of whom would 
puzzle the wisest head. One is the ink- 
squirter, another is the door-bell ringer, 
and the third is the false fre-alarm-raiser. 
OF course, there are many others equally 
unnecessary, but I take these three at 
random. Last week the Fire Brigade 


MR. J. W. H. T. DOUGLAS 


The well-known Essex cricketer, who won the 

middle-weight contest in the amateur boxing 

Championship held in connection with the Olympic 
Games 


Committee of the London County Council 
brought forward a proposal to the effect’ 
that parliamentary powers should be 
sought for the imposition of severe penal- 
ties for giving false alarms of fire. Yet 
what will penalties do to a person so 
mischievously disposed ? sesides, to 
catch them in the act is necessary, and 
that is a very difficult thing to do. Their 
latest trick is to go into a public telephone 
office, ring up the, nearest fire station, 
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and deliberately give a false alarm. 
Every year the number of these offences 
increase, yet it is difficult to put a stop 
to them. Penalties are more than useless. 
We should suggest hanging as another 
alternative. 


Qui s’Excuse s’Accuse. 

Brey action in life should have its 
excuse, and in no other circumstance 

is this more needed than when a member 

of the Government tenders his resignation. 

The reports which for some ‘time past 


Gale & Polden 
LIEUTENANT P. NEWCOMBE 


Of the Royal Navy, winner of the officers’ light 
weights contest in the army and navy champion- 
ships at Aldershot 


have been circulated regarding the forth- 
coming retirement of Lord Minto from his 
duties as Viceroy of India may thus be 
taken as an accomplished fact. Several 
reasons are given for this momentous 
decision, the chief of which are the deli- 
cate state of Lady Minto’s health and 
the enormous expenses necessary to the 


upkeep of viceregal splendour. Others 
declare that a disagreement with the 


Government at home has been the cause 
of this sudden change, but for the ordinary 
man in the street, we must take things as 
they are shown us. 
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WITH THE SEAVINGTON HARRIERS 


An Interesting Presentation. 


TRASK, THE SECRETARY OF THE SEAVINGTON HARRIERS LORD POULETT RETURNINS THANKS AFTER 


A’ SNAPSHOT OF THE HARRIERS IN FULL CRY 


On the occasion of the Earl of Poulett’s first appearance in the hunting field since his marriage to Miss Sylvia Storey the members of Lord Poulett's 
hunt took the opportunity of presenting their master and huntsman with a silver salver and illuminated address. The meet at which this presentation 
took place was the opening meet of the Seavington Harriers at Lepenhead, near Crewkerne, Somerset 
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TAFT OR BRYAN? 


Some Imteresting Voters at the Presidential Election. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT MR. JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER MR. J. PIERPONT MORGAN 
4t the voting rooms. (Figure on left with back (In centre of group) arrives at the voting rooms The great financier on his way to give 
t turned) to support Mr. Taft his vote 


GOVERNOR HUGHES OF NEW YORK ¢ MR. W. RANDOLPH HEARST 


Shown in the act of casting his paper into the ballot box The millionaire newspaper proprietor (In foreground) 
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From “IOLANTHE” to “THE BELLE OF BRITTANY.” 


F you wish to enjoy the pleasurable 
excitement of the art of contrast— 
and life would be a melancholy 
monochrome without it—you should 

make a point of going to see Jolanthe at 
the Savoy one evening and The Belle of 
Brittany at the Queen’s, for they represent 
the very poles of achievement in light 
music. 
A composer who has made a fortune in 
musical comedy has laid it down 
that it is quite unfair to compare Savoy 
opera with musical comedy. But why ? 
The managers of musical comedy are out 
to make money precisely as Mr. Carte 
used to be, only they have not got behind 
them what he had—two unique types of 
brains ; that is to say, a remarkable libretto 


and a musical setting which is its twin. - 


One can now look at Jolanthe quite dis- 
passionately, fora number of circumstances 
compel one to rely on the book and the 
music, so you are able to note with half 
an eye that nothing is wasted in it. 
Every character, every scene, and every 
line tells, and 
goes to make 
up a humorous 
whole of rare de- 
light. It was 
because they were 
meant to tell that 
the stage manage- 
ment at the Savoy 
insisted upon the 
players evaluating 
every word clearly, 
not to say pedan- 
tically. Thus you 
sit and listen toa 
song and hear not} 
only its melody; 
but its actual 
verbal humour.! 
Musical comedy 
changed all that! 
Instead of two 
strong personali- 
ties it insisted on 
half-a-dozen weak 
ones, and ulti- 
mately compelled 


daughter fell in love with the young 
marquis and thus kept the chateau in the 
family. By itself this is not a humorous 
idea. In essence it is romantic or senti- 
mental, but then the conductors of musical 
comedy have a vague feeling that people 
go out to laugh, and being unable to get 
real wit into their story or their lyrics 
they have to import a comedian who can 
get his laugh “outwith ” any material that 
may be “ written” for him. 
“That is always the recipe in this type of 

entertainment, and the gentlemen 
who can raise the laugh become absolute 
masters of the situation. At the Prince 
of Wales Mr. Huntley Wright is the hero, 
at the Hicks it is Mr. G. P. Huntley, and 
at the Queen’s it is Mr. George Graves. I[ 
need hardly point out that Mr. Graves is 
not a bit like a French marquis of the 
old school. He adopts a stage nose 


which reminds one of old Eccles, and his 
large, baggy trousers recall the petticoats 
of the old woman in pantomime. 
_that he is funny. 


I admit 
What I object to is the 


fiancé, the cook, but they have been given 
even less than straw to make their bricks 
with. In complete contrast is Miss Maudi 
Darrell, a typical product of musical 
comedy — quick, alert, and_ thoroughly , 
enthusiastic for her work. Yet even she 
has little chance. Mr. Lawrence Rea, as 
the young marquis, has broadened his 
methods since he was last heard in 
Veronique and at Covent Garden. 


} usical comedy in its earlier stages had 

a number of really good turns, either 
in the way of catchy songs or their clever 
production. For example, you never left 
the Gaiety without humming or trying to 
hum one of these catches although you 
might be absolutely unable to make head 
or tail of the plot, but The Belle of 
Brittany has none of these things. What 
it does possess, however, is plenty of room 
for Mr. Graves to amble in, and as the 
first-night audience left the theatre the 
knowing ones assured each other that ina 
week or two Mr. Graves would “ work up ”’ 
his part. | am sure 
he will, and ex- 
perience teaches 
me that The Belle 
of Brittany is in 
for a run. As a 
matter of fact the 
libraries had 
bought £4,000 
worth of seats 
before the curtain 
rose to prove that 
they have a strong 
belief in the value 
of a name. 


te 


/[ be Savoy, on 
the other 
hand, as I have 
said relies upon 
the sime nits) of 
its entertainment, 
and these have 
never struck me 
so delightfully 
before. It is sui 


the individual generis; not that 
player to make vou like it merely 
bricks without upon that account 

< 2 Dover dircet stats a i i 
straw until he AN INTERESTING SCENE FROM “THE HON’BLE PHIL” but because it is 
came to eclipse built up-on really 
the playwrights At the Hicks Theatre. The names, from left to right, are: Miss Denise Orme (Marie), Mr. H. Clayton humorous ideas. 
and the producer (Captain Jules de Valery), and Miss Julia Sanderson (Susanne) After twenty-six 


t% 


& 

A typical case in point is found in The 

Belle of Brittany, for instead of two 
authors there are five, the book being 
written by Mr. Leedham Bantock and 
Mr. P. J. Barrow, the “lyrics” by Mr. 
Percy Greenbank, and the music by Mr. 
Howard Talbot and Miss Marie Horne, 
while the play has been produced by 
Mr. Sydney Ellison, whose name is printed 
in bigger type than that of any of the 
authors ; and very rightly so, inasmuch as 
he has obviously had a great deal to do 
in breathing life into its bones. There is 
just a trickle of story, and by the fall of 
the curtain you cannot help wondering at 
the prodigious efforts that have been 
expended on pommelling it out into the 
traffic of an evening’s entertainment. The 
entertainment, in fact, reminds one of 
shear poles big enough to lift the boilers 
of the Dreadnought but used to raise a 
pin from the ground. 
‘The story tells how a roué, the old 

Marquis de St. Gautier, mortgaged 
his chateau to the local miller, whose 


convention which plumps this intensely 
English and modern comedian into a 
continental milieu, for he would be far 
more funny as himself. 


eyond the frocks there is very little 

of beauty in The Belle of Brittany. 1 

am immediately told by the apologists of 
this type of entertainment that the public 
do not want beauty and that they are not 
a bit interested in art. But really I can- 
not accept that in view of the fact that the 
greatest individual hit of the first night 
was made by Miss Ruth Vincent for the 
high artistry with which she sang a song 
that otherwise had no distinction. The 
house as it were, hungry for a little beauty, 
went out to Miss Vincent not so much for 
what she sang but for the delicious way 
in which she sang it. But then she came 
from the Savoy, and that almost always 
tells its own tale. 
he has two old Savoyards with her, 
Mr. M. R. Morand as the miller, her 
father, and Mr. Walter Passmore as her 


II2 


years many things 
change, but strange to say the politics of 
Iolanthe are very much the politics of 
to-day; and even if they were not they 
are presented with so much whimsi- 
cality that you could not help laugh- 
ing. It gets right there, like Maisie, with 
infinitely less trouble and less expense 
than The Belle of Brittany because it has 
more brains and more beauty behind it. 
One would have thought that the success 
of The Merry Widow, which I illustrate in 
the middle of this issue, would have carried 
its own moral as another example in the 
Savoy direction. 


ie 


M:«: Workman is excellent as the Chan- 

cellor, with a fine restraint and a 
complete knowledge of the possibilities of 
the part. Mr. Barrington in his original 
part of Lord Mountararat evaluates every 
touch of humour, and the chorus is very 
good. But, as I say, apart altogether 
from the interpretation the performance is 
extremely interesting from the rise of the 
curtain to the very end. 
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THE NEW PIECE AT THE NEW THEATRE. 


A GROUP OF FAIR WOMEN IN ‘*BELLAMY THE MAGNIFICENT” AT THE NEW THEATRE 


The names, reading from left to right, are. Miss Alice Beet (Lady Chariotte Blount), Miss Fortescue (Lady Bellamy), Miss Sarah Brooke (Hon. Mrs. 
Challoner), Miss Marguerite Leslie (Duchess of Havant}, Miss Gladys Mason (Miss Pamela Gray) 


Foulsham & Banfield 
SIR CHARLES WYNDHAM AND HIS SON, MR HOWARD WYNDHAM 


Sir Charles Wyndham invests Mr. Roy Horniman’s rather colourless Lord Bellamy with all his usual charm of manner and address indeed, one may ke 
forgiven for wishing to change the title of this ‘social extravaganza” and to let it stand as *’ Wyndham—the Magnificent Bellamy” 
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FEW months ago at a dinner given 

to lovers and students of London 

a good deal was said about 

famous London houses and the 

tablets which mark them as such. I could 

not help suggesting that this was not the 

whole of the matter and that when the new 

County Hall rises in all its significance 

above the turbid and oblivious Thames 

one little patch of its external wall should 

bear a tablet inscribed somewhat as 
follows :— 

TO THE MEMORY 


OF 
FORGOTTEN LONDONERS 
NAMES 


WHOSE 
ARE HONOURABLY INSCRIBED 


IN 

THE RATE BOOKS. 
It is always delightful to find that a 

thought of one’s own—simple and 
general though it may be—has already 
occurred to another in a much more 
fruitful way as the 
foundation of a 
poem or essay or 
book. That is one 
reason—the least 
urgent, however— 
why I have settled 
down to read with 
delight Mr. Rich- 
ard Whiteing’s 
new book, “The 
Little People ” 
(Cassell. 6s.), for, 
as its first page 
shows, these “ Lit- 
tle People” of 
Mr. Whiteing’s are 
just the average, 
quiet, struggling, 
rate-paying folk 
of our huge Lon- 
don; that is to 
say, the vast ma- 
jority of its people. 
Individually they 
are known as “ the 
average man,” 
“the man in the 
street,’ and in 
some contexts as 
“Tom, Dick, and 
Harry.” They are, 
as Mr. Whiteing says, the lowest common 
denominator of the multitude. 


M« Whiteing does not write a novel 

about his ‘‘ Little People” but gives 
us a series of close, humorous, and often 
very touching studies of the people who 
“flit by you in their forties of thousands, 
all flitting like one.” And I think that 
Mr. Whiteing is quite right when he 
seizes on the Ratepayer with a capital R 
as the type of these grey millions. ‘True 
we all pay rates, but many of us pay them 
merely because they come as bills to be 
paid. Your born and doomed Ratepayer 
is different. As Mr. Whiteing says, the 
actual payment is of secondary import- 
ance :— 

What truly counts is the inward and 
spiritual grace that sees in the mere function 
certain finite ends of being whereof respecta- 
bility is the first. I have known genuine rate- 
payers of the tenderest years—all schoolmasters 
will bear me out—I have met others who have 
failed to qualify in the spiritual way at three- 
score and ten. This would be my reply to the 
rash assertion that, as mere persons with a 
roof of our own over our heads, we are all 
ratepayers. Nothing of the sort. 


he born ratepayers are populous in Mr. 
Whiteing’s: pages, wherein he dis- 
cusses with a * delightful wealth of quiet 
observation the general atmosphere of 
failure and struggle and docility which 
environs the “Little People.” He tells us 
about *“ Little People in Love,” “Little 
Rich Relations,’ ‘Little People in 
Politics,’ “A Little Elbow Room.” Mr. 
Whiteing’s stories have that personal and 
illustrative quality which makes them 
difficult to quote. In their place they are 
delicious. Who will not enjoy the story 
of the boastful weeper in a London 
cemetery whom Mr. Whiteing observed 
“in a pose of the most poignant sorrow 
before the tomb of a deceased Baron of 
the Exchequer”? 

His head was bowed as in resignation, he 
had a handkerchief in his grasp. I passed by 
on the other side as a matter of simple good 
feeling, and so did the-others who happened 
to be in the way. All reyerently averted their 
gaze, and in some instances other handker- 
chiefs came forth. 


THE LATEST PORTRAIT OF MR. W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM 


Last week Mr. Somerset Maugham’s highly-successful play, ‘‘Lady Frederick,’’ entered upon its second 

year, and his brilliant comedy, ‘‘Jack Straw,” reached its 250th performance. 

thirty-four years of age and has been an author for ten years of that period. He is an M.R.C.S. and 
L.R.C.P. His first play was acted six years ago at Berlin in German 


‘Twas all very well, but presently, in a 
neighbouring avenue, I found him in a similar 
state of dejection before a costly monument to 
the virtues of a deceased Grand Cross of the 
Bath. Even then it was possible to give him 
the benefit of the doubt with the reflection 
that his whole family had perhaps devoted 
their lives to the service of the State. But, 
beyond this, charity itself refused to go when 
I found him once more engaged in the same 
manner in front of the very latest addition to 
the collection of titled dust. It was evidently 
his notion of a blameless holiday in places of 
public resort. 

This time, I think, he recognised me as one 
who had seen him at the other tombs, for he 
conquered his sorrow in an instant and hurried 
off. It was only his way of bragging the 
acquaintance of his betters without the risk of 
a cut. 


[2 his new book, “ De Libris” —a very 

pleasant medley of prose and verse— 
Mr. Austin Dobson devotes an essay to 
the famous “ Cross-readings ” with which 
Caleb Whitefoord amused the town in 
1766. I wonder that in the age of the 
limerick and the anagram the “ cross- 
reading’ has not been revived as a prize 
competition. 
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By Wilfred 
Whitten. 


hitefoord was a genial wine merchant 
in the Adelphi, where, at No. 8, 
Craven Street, he had Benjamin Franklin 
for his neighbour. Through Franklin he 
obtained a diplomatic commission in 
Paris. Later, as a wit and political 
essayist, he flourished in London in the set 
which included men like Johnson, Boswell, 
Garrick, and Rowlandson the caricaturist. 
He is one of the boon companions por- 
trayed in Goleaaiils “ Retaliation.” 


te 


¢ “The cross- eines” were a humorous 
protest against the newspaper 
jumble—far greater to-day than it was 
then—of “ politics, religion, picking of 
pockets, puffs, casualties, etc.” Probably 
the newspapers of to-day are too well 
arranged to yield such quaint readings 
as Whitefoord extracted. His method 
was simply to read a line in one column 
with the line opposite to it in the next 
and pounce on any quaint effect. Mr. 
Dobson gives the following examples of 
Whitefoord’s suc- 
cesses in this elabo- 
rate trifling :— 
Yesterday Dr. 
Jones preached at 
St. James’s — And 


performed it with 
ease in less than 
16 min. 


Their R.H. the 
Dukes of York and 
Gloucester —- Were 
bound over to their 
good behaviour. 

Atnoon her R.H. 
the Princess Dowa- 
ger was — Married 
to Mr. Jenkins, an 
eminent Taylor. 

Friday a _ poor 
blind man fell into 
a saw pit—To which 
he was conducted 
by Sir Clement Cot- 
trell. 


V yc call 

the bloom 
or last graces of 
personal effect are 
discussed in a re- 
markable book 
called: ji! The 
Making of Personality” (James Clarke. 
5s.) in which Mr. Bliss Carman, the 
Canadian poet, distils for us the essence 
of many talks he has had with Mrs. Perry 
King on “the humanities in general.” 
The. chapters on “The Beauty of the 
Foot” and “ The Art of Walking” should 
be read with interest by many women of 
to-day. Mr. Carman (or Mrs. Perry) has 
scant admiration for the American 
woman’s walk. In Fifth Avenue are seen 
“women who flop and wriggle, and hump 
and mince, and lope and stride—hardly 
ever one who walks like an immortal 
human being.” 


Mr. Maugham is some 


te 


Qpuecn Alexandra’s bearing at the coro- 
~ nation at W estminster is cited as 
perfect: “In that assemblage of younger 
and more dazzling beauties she held an 
unquestionable supremacy of royal ele- 
gance and grandeur by her every movement 
of unassuming and unaffected dignity.” 
Beautiful walkers were Adelaide Neilson 
and Salvini in the character of Othello. 
The whole chapter on the art of walking 
will repay study. 
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THE MATINEE HAT; OR, THE MAN BERIND. 


i 
ay — 
Vien 


Y) Kall/p 


BY BERT LEVY, THE LIGHTNING ARTIST AT THE PALACE THEATRE 
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Gossip Green-roo 


ISS ANDREWS, that enterprising 
American lady who has become 
directress of the fashionable 
Théatre des Arts in Paris and 

who was instrumental in inducing Mr. 
Charles Frohman to bring Mr. J. M. 
Barrie’s Peter Pan and Pantaloon across 
the Channel, has just concluded arrange- 
ments to produce in London some time 
during the season the enormous Parisian 
success, Le Grand Soir. ‘Terry’s 
Theatre has been chosen by Miss 
Andrews for this venture, and seeing 
that the original French company, 
including Mdlle. Vera Sergine, will 
play in it there can be little doubt 
but that it. will prove as great a 
triumph in London as it has been 
for so long in the French capital. 


% 


[2 spite of many glowing rumours 
to the contrary the English 
plays which have been produced in 
Paris have not been such enormous 
successes as the “ presenters ’’ would 
have us believe. Peter Pan at- 
tracted the English colony, but was 
itself rather ridiculed; Pantaloon 
had a succés d’estime among French 
audiences; and Miss Pauline Chase, 
who returned to London last week, 
was personally much admired. The 
great flourish of trumpets which 
heralded the production of Mr. 
A. W. Pinero’s comedy, His House 
in Order, at the Vaudeville soon 
collapsed, and in spite of the great 
success achieved by Malle. Marthe 
Regnier in the véle of Nina the play 
is now withdrawn, its fate being 
hardly more successful than the 
same author’s The Second Mrs. Tan- 
queray in the French capital. 
Low Frederick has come to an 
end at last, and the production 
of Mr. Henry Arthur Jones's new 
comedy, Dolly Reforming Herself, i 
the theatrical event of the Feels 
It is welcome news that Miss Ethel 
Irving has now become leading lady 
at the Haymarket Theatre for an 
indefinite period. Few theatres in 
London have such a reputation for 
good all-round acting, while over 
the place hangs all the glamour of 
a wonderful theatrical history. On 
the termination of Mr. Jones's piece 
Mr. Harrison will present Miss 
Irving in a series of old English 
comedies, including She Stoops to 
Conquer, The School for Scandal, and 
The Country Wife. All those who 
witnessed her remarkable perform- 
ance in. Congreve’s Way of the 
World will look forward to these 
productions with a special interest. 
More than any actress Miss Ethel 
Irving can wear the powder and 
patch and remain absolutely in the 
picture, not giving the impression 
at the same time as so many other 
actresses do that she is merely in fancy 
dress. Indeed, her artificial manner on the 
stage goes particularly well with plays of 
that period, and as in no other theatre in 
London are costume comedies put on 
with such due regard to accuracy as at 
the Haymarket a great treat is in store for 
playgoers in the near future. 
A propos ai Miss Irving an amusing story 
is told of her when, a few years ago, 
she was touring the provinces in one “of 


Ir. George Edwardes’s companies. One 
evening during a particularly successful 
performance in a northern city she was 
having a few words with one of the scene- 
shifters preparatory to going on when 
he suddenly suggested that she should 
return at Christmas and play the fairy 


queen in their next pantomime. “But,” 
replied Miss Irving, laughing, “a fairy 
queen must be able to sing.’ “Oh!” 


Ria Maran 


MISS MARGUERITE LESLIE 


As the Duchess of Havant in ‘‘ Bellamy the Magnificent” at the 


New Theatre 


replied the sceneshifter as if to assuage 
her doubts, “don’t you bother about that, 


miss. We've had heaps with rottener 
voices than yours.” 
: | ‘he “great unacted” have certainly 


found a champion in Miss Lena 
Ashwell. Since her direction of the 
Kingsway Theatre she has introduced to 
the London public three authors who 
until then were absolutely unknown to 
theatrical fame and whose plays have 
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proved some of the most successful of the 
season. Her latest discovery is Mr. Wilfred 
T. Coleby, whose play entitled The Sway 
Boat is proving immensely successful. 
Unfortunately, so great a strain is put on 
Miss Ashwell in the leading part that she 
has, under the doctor’s orders, been obliged 
to cease the usual Wednesday matinées, 
only giving afternoon performances on 
Saturday rota further MOC, 


M:: a Jeheiks aud Miss 

Ellaline Terriss will soon be 
back in their old home at the 
Aldwych, and have ready for pro- 
duction .a musical version of A 
Court Scandal which was produced 
successfully in London a few years 
ago. Mr. Hicks also promises us a 
production on a_ grand scale of 
Shakspere’s King Richard III. with 
himself as the unhappy monarch. We 
trust he will not engage the sisters 
Dare for the unhappy princes, but 
after having Romeo and Juliet 
brought up to date as The Belle of 
Mayfair and a one-time musical- 
comedy actress playing Portia at 
the first theatre in London we 


confess to having uncomfortable 
qualms. 
here are certain plays whose 


popularity with the general 
public appears to be perennial, and 
lucky are the managers who possess 
one of them. With Sir Charles 
Wyndham David Garrick can always 
be relied upon to fill in the gap 
which some failure has necessitated. 
Mr. Lewis Waller has Monsieur 
Beaucaive as a certain draw, and 
Mr. Martin Harvey has always The 
Only Way to fall back upon. This 
he has done during his present 
season at the Adelphi, where Stephen 
Phillips’s version of Scott’s novel, 
entitled The Last Heiy, met with 
the mediocre success it deserved. 
The older play is once more proving 
the hold it has on the London 
public, a hold that will probably 
never slacken while Mr. Martin 
Harvey is there to play the réle of 
Sidney Carton. The whole piece 
goes with the same éclat as it did in 
the old days at the Lyceum and 
Prince of Wales theatres, and all 
those who have not seen it must 
certainly go during Mr. Harvey's 
all-too-short season at the Adelphi. 


here is sae the great British 
public dislikes so much as 
novelty, especially in its amuse- 
ments, and nowhere is this more 
abundantly shown than in musical 
comedy. ‘Two of the latest pro- 
ductions in this genve—The Hon'ble 
Phil and The Belle of Brittany— 
are almost too painfully “‘hotch- 
potch,’ yet both are apparently 
proving enormous successes. This is 
partly due to the actors engaged. Of 
course Mr. G. P. Huntley is always Mr. 
G. P. Huntley, but then he is supreme in 
the character. Miss Ruth Vincent sings well 
in The Belle of Brittany, and Mr. George 
Graves shows whata resourceful comedian 
he is. And so I suppose musical comedy 
will continue to go on, and only isolated 
productions such as The Merry Widow 
will show us to what artistic heights it is 
possible to attain. 
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MDLLE. ADELINE GENEE AND HER BOSTON BULL, “SNIFF” FAR FROM THE MADDING CROWD 
In Central Park, New York Mdlle. Genée feeding the Central Park squirrels 


Taken exciustvely for THE TATLER by the Outdoor Phow Press, New York 
A REST BY THE WAY “LOVE ME, LOVE MY DOG” 


Mdlle. Genée enjoying the rural delights of Central Park, New York Another charming picture of the famous dancer and ‘' Sniff" 


The snapshots of. Mdlle. Adeline Genée reproduced above are of more than passing interest inasmuch as they depict the famous dancer of the Empire during a brief 
jaunt tu Central Park, New York, where she loves to snatch an idle hour with her favourite pet, ‘* Sniff,’ and wander amid the rural delights of New York's famous 
park. The squirrels here are already firm friends of Mdlle. Genée, and at her approach come readily to her to receive the dainties which she carries 
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THE REVERSE OF THE MEDAL 
By the Hon. Mrs. FitzRoy 


ONTINUING my remarks of last 


week, honeymoons are another 
topic around which we weave 
romance rather than reality. 


Ouida's “ Rainy June’’—one of her best 


books—is almost the only novel that 
tells the truth in this direction. She 
sketched a bored husband and dis- 


illusioned young wife spending their lune 
de miel in a spacious but damp and dreary 
country mansion; she painted facts 
rather than fallacies. But old-world folk 
maintain that the happiest time of 
woman’slifeis the first month after marriage, 
and that later on comes the evil moment 
when truth must be faced and when the 
prose of life is safe to cool ardour and 
dispel illusions. But in nine cases out of 
ten the rule is reversed. A girl has as it 
were to face the music of matrimony. 
Before marriage she has most likely seen 
but little of the man 
who is now her hus- 
band, so during the 
honeymoon will get 
her first glimpse of his 
tastes and habits, gain 
an insight into his 
mind and character, 
and perhaps glean 
something of his past 
life and future inten- 
tions. Poor bride! 
At the end of a week 
she is often “a new 
woman” in another 
and sadder sense of 
that well-worn expres- 
sion. 
n real fact there is 
much to be said 
for the smart mode of 
short honeymoons. An 
up-to-date couple go 
off for a week-end to 
a country house near 
London and then re- 
turn to take up their 
joint lives in the va et 
vient of everyday ex- 
istence. This sounds 
prosaic, but the plan 
may be trusted to 
round off the rough 
edges of marriage, and 
if followed it is safe to bet that a first 
anniversary of the wedding day will be 
a happier time than the early weeks of 
the HOM moon. 
“Thea cant reigns supreme on the subject 
of servants, a topic which belongs by 
right to the silly season. After all, these 
much- abused folk have their good points, 
and certain it is that we can never dis- 
pense with their services. ‘ Lady helps” 
are a failure, and negro or Chinese ser- 
vants do not appeal to the average 
Britisher. Then even servants must have 
their grievances. We often give trouble 
to them, and to be at our beck and call 
from morning to night seems penance 
enough to cover a ‘multitude of sins. 
What of the tired lady’s maid who sits up 
waiting for her lady far into the small 
_ hours of the morning? What of the head 
nurse whose rest is often broken by sick 
or fretful children ? 
i % % 
Ad what of the overworked housemaid, 


or of the footman or motor groom 
who waits half the night in all weathers 


outside houses where his employers dance, 
play bridge, or otherwise amuse them- 
selves? Questions are two-sided, and the 
reverse of the medal may give food for 
thought as to the rights and wrongs of 
our dependents. And then the statement 
that servants never stay long in one place 
fails to be Sun stolaic by facts, 
certain onder house that I wot of 
has in it two servants who have 
been there over fifteen years, one who has 
kept her place for twelve years, and two 
more who are in van fourth and filth 
years of servitude; the grave business of 
pensions already eee ‘large before the 
eyes of their employers. Servants, how- 
ever, have their friends and supporters, 
and among the most notable of these are 
Lady Margaret Cecil, aunt to Lord Salis- 
bury, Harriet Lady Clifden, and Lady 


THE MAHARANEE OF BARODA AND HER FIRST TIGER 


A particular interest attaches to this snapshot inasmuch as, although such a keen sportswoman 
and an excellent shot, the tiger behind which her Highness stands is the first that she has 


bagged 


Hope, who has started a servants’ club 
and whose happy thought it was to pro- 
vide coffee stalls for waiting men servants 
in the West-end of London. 


Ryes now we olten hear the story that 

men manage money better than 
women, but the “bottom ‘can easily be 
knocked out of this well-worn assertion. 
Women and not men are the best financiers. 
This, however, is not due toa man’s lack 
of brains but rather to his incapacity for 
taking trouble. He will not bargain, will 
not go patiently into small accounts, and 
aboye all will not do battle with others 
in order to save shillings. In fact, a man 
refuses to spend time and energy in order 
to avoid expense and will submit to over- 
charge in rent, rates, and taxes, in food, 
clothes, and in every sort of commodity: 
And this he does rather than make a 
protest or take the needful—and tiresome 
— precautions. But women do the trick 
in a far more definite manner. A woman, 
even if rich, will bargain with shrewd. 
ness, will go to a dozen shops for one 
article and will, in most cases, keep 
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Stewart. 


accounts with strict accuracy ; and many 
of us practise the self-denying ordinance. 
Think, for example, of the thousands of 
single women who now travel abroad and 
travel at rates which to the mere man 
seem small beyond belief. A woman 
could often give points to a chancellor of 
the exchequer. 
N uch Pe been antl against women’s. 
extravagance as regards dress and 
personal decoration, but those in the know 
are aware that men spend far more freely 
than women in many other directions. A 
man’s dinner isa case in point. In these 
days women do much brainwork, so have 
at last learnt that tea anda bun are not 
enough to sustain nature. But all the 
same many of us will dine off eggs, rice, 
cheese, fruit, and biscuits, washed down 
with lemonade or barley water, and this 
even if we are well off 
and keep a good cook 
and a large household. 
But men demand soup, 
fish, entrée, joint, 
sweets, and savoury, 
with wine, liqueurs, 
and coffee; and a man 
often drinks cham- 
pagne while his wife 
contents herself with 
moselle or claret and 
mereLs 


Tren men go about 
much more than 
women. A woman 
does a trip to Paris, 
a week-end at Brigh- 
ton, and a fewcountry- 
house parties whereas. 
a man recks nothing 
of travel, will motor 
all over the place, then 
do a journey to the 
Far East, shoot big 
game in Africa, go to 
New York for a week 
or to San Francisco 
for a fortnight. In- 
deed, in some cases a 
woman is forced to 
content herself with 
a visit to the seaside 
or to her own people 
while her worser half disports himself in 
Paris or on the Riviera; and, poor soul, 
if she has money of her own she must 
needs keep a tight hand on it—indeed, 
the Married Women’s Property Act is often 
her only protection. In a word, a woman’s 
chief expense is dress while men take care 
to do themselves well in every direction. 
But each rule has its exception, and most 
clergymen and many literary men go in 
for plain living and high thinking and 
practise in all things a stern economy. 


oman has now come into her kingdom, 
and as may be guessed I side with 
my own sex and maintain that she is in 
many ways the equal and in some the 
superior of man. Her brain powers are as 
good as his, she has more method, more 
industry, far more tact, temper, and 
endurance; but, one must hold the scales 
of justice even, she is less generous and 
—this sounds like rank treason—is often 
less kind and tender-hearted. Then she is 
not so just, not so broadminded, has a 
far poorer sense of proportion, and her 
code of honour is apt to be less fine. 
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SHAMSPERE ILLUSTRATED. By G. Belcher. 
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‘In very brief, the suit is impertinent to myself.”—Merchant of Venice, Act II. 
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SEARCHLIGHT IN SOCIETY 


Our Open Letter. 


Y LADY,—This letter that I am 
about to write interests me much 
as it is addressed to one who 
may be described as a perfect 

type of the modern British aristocrat. I 
say “modern” with intention as we have 
now got past the age of fossil splendour 
and rigid exclusiveness. But you stand 
apart and your place in the 
world is at once unique and 
most distinguished, for besides 
the fact that you are the wife 
of a rich peer and a reigning 
countess you have on your 
own side high rank and a 
handsome fortune. You were 
born a Grosvenor, and for a 
moment we will go back to 
the records of the Westminsters. 

In the early seventies your 
father, the Lord Grosvenor of 
that day, married the lovely 
nineteen-year-old Lady Sibell 
Lumley, who is a sister of the 
present Lord Scarbrough. This 
union only lasted ten years, and 
the three children were yourself, 
Lady Shaftesbury, and the Duke 
of Westminster, As may be 
guessed you had a _ brilliant 
girlhood, were taken about by 
your charming mother—then 
the wife of Mr. George 
Wyndham—and had as a mise- 
en-scene some of the smartest 
houses in London and_ the 
country. You owned the pretty 
Welsh name of Lettice and re- 
mained Lady Lettice Grosvenor 
until you were half-way _ be- 
tween the twenties and thirties. 
Then Lord Beauchamp ap- 
peared, and your wedding, a 
very splendid one, took place 
in 1902. 

Now I am no flatterer and 
shall not, as so many do, call 
you brilliant or beautiful or 
any such misplaced adjectives. 
In a word, you are good to 
look upon, have fair abilities, 
a gracious manner, and a large 
stock of energy and enterprise, and you 
also possess that inconvenient thing called 
a conscience, which in your case is no 
doubt a useful asset and helps you to fill a 
high place with dignity and discretion. 

In appearance you are of medium 
height with brown hair, dark blue eyes, 
and a rather vivid complexion. You 
dress fairly well, but if I mistake not 
mone of your costumes hail from Paris, 
and you seem to go in for rich, heavy, 
and rather old-looking materials. Your 
jewels are notably fine, especially a set of 
diamond flowers which you wear as a 
bodice ornament, and a splendid diamond 
and sapphire necklace that was a wedding 
gift from your grandfather, the late Duke 
-of Westminster ; and you also own a very 
valuable parure of opals set in fine dia- 
monds. ‘These opals, as it happens, were 
collected by Lord Beauchamp during his 
term of office in Australia and include 
some of the best stones that have been 
found in Queensland; and he also pre- 
sented you with some splendid pearls 
which you wear by day as well as in the 
evening. 

Writing the name of the late Duke of 
Westminster reminds me that this grand 
seigneuy of the old school was what may 
be termed an ideal grandfather, for he 
gave you and Lady Shaftesbury splendid 
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presents during his lifetime and when he 
died left you each over £100,000 ; in fact, 
strange to say, he did more for his grand- 
children than he did for his own daughters, 
Lady Ormonde, Lady Chesham, and the 
Duchess of Teck. So you are well placed 
as regards money, and if hearsay speaks 
true can manage it with much discretion ; 


_ Lalite Crharles 


THE COUNTESS BEAUCHAMP 


in fact, the Drummond banking instinct, 
which has been inherited by the Lumleys, 
comes out in a marked manner in your 
fair self and also in your sister and ducal 
brother. The Grosvenors grow richer and 
not poorer in this new century. 

Marriage develops most women, and 
with you it has brought about a change 
in pursuits and proclivities. As a girl 
you were gay and gracious, kind to friends 
and dependents, fond of animals, and a 
prime mover in the crusade against cruelty 
to animals. Your sweet nature remains, 
but of late you have come out in a new 
character. You are a great lady and a 
social power, and now one of the chief 
hostesses .of the Liberal party, for you 
identify yourself heart and soul in your 
husband’s ambitions, and not being a 
“new woman” are said to keep your vow 
of obedience in the prettiest fashion. So 
you receive select (not smart) house parties 
at Madresfield and give stately dinners 
and crowded “crushes” at your big house 
in Belgrave Square. But youhave brains, 
and now and then a charming note of 
originality creeps out in your household 
arrangements. Jor instance, you ignore 
the commonplace table cloth, and your 
dinner table shows a dark and shining 
surface of well-polished old mahogany, 
and massive pieces of silver plate are 
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used, also wax candles, and the whole 
effect takes one back to the far-off days 
of a former century, and during the 
summer you and your guests dine in the 
open air on a terrace in the courtyard at 
Madresfield, and often after dinner go fora 
walk in the beautiful grounds and gardens, 

And though you do not go in for the 
smart set yet you stand well 
among the more serious-minded 
of our English royalties. The 
Duke and Duchess of Connaught 
and Princess Henry of Batten- 
berg, are your frequent guests, 
and before the marriage of the 
Crown Princess of Sweden she 
and Princess Patricia were 
allowed to pay long visits ‘on 
their own” at Madresfield. 
Altogether you haye a fine 
position and one that bids fair 
to improve in the near future, 
and you keep up many of your 
early tastes and amusements. 
As I said before you are nota 
“new woman,” and this shows 
itself not only in your home 
life but also in the line you take 
as regards sport and athletics. 
You neither hunt nor shoot nor 
drive your own motor; in fact, 
you do not even ride, never go 
racing, and are not in the least 
horsey. But you are rather a 
good whip and are devoted to 
trees, flowers, and gardening ; 
and you are well read and 
cultured, are fond of books and 
of music, and can play the organ 
with much taste and expression. 

Now a word must be said 
as to your husband, Lord 
Beauchamp, who as I have 
already observed is the pre- 
dominant partner. The Beau- 
champ motto, “ Fortuna mea 
in bello campo,” means that 
the family fortunes have fallen 
in pleasant places, and this is 
certainly true of the present 
holder of the title, and he 
comes of a notable race. 

He has always been keen on politics, 
and as everyone knows has of late 
gone in for an enlightened Radicalism. 
He now acts as Lord Steward of the 
Household, and he has made several 
records. When very young he took a 
quite unusual interest in civic affairs and 
was Mayor of Worcester at the age of 
twenty-three, and when only twenty-seven 
became Governor and Commander-in-Chief 
of New South Wales. At that time he 
was still a bachelor, and his eldest sister, 
then Lady Mary Lygon, helped him to do 
the honours of Government House. A 
story went the rounds that this would-be 
court was a trifle pompous. 

Certainly your home at Madresfield 
makes a goodly heritage. Perhaps the 
feature of the house is the Long Gallery, 
where the Springfield collection is housed 
as well as the enamels and miniatures 
which were the special study of the rst 
Countess Beauchamp. And there is a 
great charm about the old courtyard, in 
which the busts of the Czesars look down 
on rare curios and many pieces of ancient 
armour. ‘This courtyard has been roofed 
in and makes a pleasant lounge for your- 
self and your small children. Well, my 
lady, you have both my respect and 
admiration, and I remain your obedient 
servant, CANDIDA. 
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Bertie: Look, uncle! Tiger’s caught a butterfly 
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PARLIAMENTARY DINNERS 
By Spencer Leigh Hughes. 


Members’ Dinner Bills. 

EMBERS of Parliament of all 
sections and groups have re- 
cently been considerably upset 
by a rumour to the effect that 

their dinner bills were liable to be hunted 
up and used as the raw material of public 
platform attack. I believe there was an 
intention on the part of some to move an 
adjournment of the House in order to call 
attention to this as a definite matter of 
urgent public importance. Fortunately 
Sir Alfred Jacoby, the mighty chairman of 
the Kitchen Committee, has stated officially 
“it is the practice of the Kitchen Committee 
to treat dinner bills of members as private. 
I have given strict orders that no member's 
dinner bill is to be subject to investigation.” 


All or None. 
Surely this is a humane and 
reasonable decision. ‘The 
bills should either all be private 
or they should all be published 
annually and laid on the table 
as an official return. They 
would very likely provide very 
interesting reading, and I believe 
it would be found that certain 
millionaires are in the habit of 
dining for the sum of one 
shilling, while other gentlemen 
of very slender means have an 
amiable weakness for ‘“ doing 
themselves well.’’ It is better, 
however, not to withdraw the 
veil and not to reveal the hideous 
secrets of the dining-room to 
a mocking and unsympathetic 
public. 
“*The Freedom of the Follow.” 
oreover, while those bills 
would tell the truth I 
doubt if they would tell the 
whole truth. The man who has 
had a shilling dinner may have 
had an enormous amount of 
food owing to a wise and mag- 
nanimous custom known as “ the 
freedom of the follow.” That is 
to say there is a fixed (and very 
small) charge for a cut from the 
joint, but you may have as 
many other cuts (“supplemen- 
tary estimates ” the members call 
them) for nothing. That is to 
say, the follows are free, and 
1 doubt if the bills take note of the number 
of times that an hon. gentleman has 
imitated Oliver Twist in asking for more. 
tt Fo ry 
A Pawky Scot. 


here is a tale, the truth of which I do 
not guarantee, told about an elderly 
Scottish gentleman who when he became 
a member sought to find out how he could 
get the greatest return for the least ex- 
penditure. His eyes brightened when he 
heard that follows were free, and he was 
observed to be making calculations with 
pencil and paper. At length, after a 
period devoted to profound cogitation, he 
put this question to the Kitchen Committee, 
‘Can I begin with a follow ?”’ 
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Out of Order. 
he idea was novel and it was carefully 
considered from every point of view. 

At length the Kitchen Committee replied, 
“Having regard to all the circumstances 
of the case we cannot allow any hon. 
gentleman to begin with a follow as this 


would be clearly and obviously out of 
order.” Of course the Scottish member 
was dissatisfied, but it was generally 
recognised that to begin with a follow 
would be equivalent to reading a billa 
second time before it had been introduced. 
When, however, the first portion has been 
debited to the hon. diner there is no 
limit other than that of his own internal 
capacity to the number of times he can 
send up his plate for more. Thus a bill 
which might seem to record quite a little 
snack might really mean a terrific “set to” 
of the nature of a gorge. 


Our Frugal Forefathers. 
“[ here was a time when no provision 
was made for taking meals in Par- 


MADAME EMMA _ DESTINN 


This well-known operatic singer was to have taken the part of Elsa in the 
recent production of ‘‘Lohengrin”’ at the Royal Opera House, Berlin, but 
was unabie to appear as she was then suffering from concussion of the 
brain, which had set in as the result of a fall she had some time ago. 
Madame Destinn is, however, now on the high road to complete recovery 


liament. Good Dame Alice Kenyon, 
writing on January 12, 1693, to her hus- 
band, Roger Kenyon, M.P., who was then 
attending to his parliamentary duties, 
said, “ Pray thee keep warm as thou can, 
and take something in thy pocket to the 
House to supp off. Thy age and weak- 
ness require it.’ There is something 
pathetic in the idea of this elderly legis- 
lator tearing away at a tough sandwich 
and perhaps taking a furtive pull at a 
flask to sustain him during the rigours of 
a January session. There are entries in 
the old journals of the House which make 
it plainly and painfully clear that at one 
time members used to eat nuts during 
debate. 
% a t 


The Great John Bellamy. 


t was in 1773 that the first attempt was 
made to establish a kitchen in con- 
nection with the House, and the founder 
of that kitchen was John Bellamy, the 
deputy housekeeper. Everyone has heard 
the unfriendly tale told by the foes of 
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William Pitt to the effect that the dying 
words of that great statesman were, “ Oh: 
for one of Bellamy’s pies!’’ In those days 
and for many a year alterwards the dining 
part of the House was known as “ Bel- 
lamy’s’’ just as the official reporters are 
still called “ Hansard’s.” Only six or 
seven years ago I was talking to the 
head of the official reporters in the New 
Zealand Parliament who was visiting 
Westminster, and he asked me if the press 
got its supplies from ‘“‘Bellamy’s.” I 
did not understand him and he explained, 
adding that in the New Zealand Parlia- 
ment the dining-rooms were still always 
known as ‘‘Bellamy’s.” Thus an old 
custom which has died out here survives 
in a colony. 
eS 2 es 
A Great Position. 
he chairman of the Kitchen 
Committee holds a posi- 
tion of great influence and re- 
sponsibility. His field of opera- 
tions is no party question and 
may be said to be at the very 
centre of affairs. Sometimes. 
the whole House is in a com- 
placent mood and looks upon 
almost everything As of a non- 
controversial nature. Vote alter 
vote slips through without a 
division while the Government 
whips (who keep discreetly out 
of sight as their appearance is. 
apt to suggest divisions) rub 
their hands and chuckle. If 
the menu were examined on 
such occasions I think it would 
be found that the selection had 
been good and soothing. 
i$ He 
Scenes and Cookery. 
© the other hand, there are 
times when members arise 
and say that which is evil con- 
cerning their own leaders as. 
well as about hon. gentlemen 
opposite. They want to report 
progress, well knowing that no 
progress has been made. The 
whips are in despair, and eacli 
curses the day that he was born. 
The stranger may wonder what 
it all means, and yet-the ex- 
planation is simple enough. 
Something has gone wrong in 
the kitchen, and when a mem- 
ber’s dinner disagrees with him he disagrees. 
with everybody and everything. Thus, as. 
Ihave said, the chairman of the Kitchen 
Committee has much to do with the smooth 
and easy progress of public business. 
Well-merited Rewards. 
|t is not surprising, therefore, that the 
gentlemen who prove themselves equal 
to this position are singled out for honours. 
Sir Alfred Jacoby, the present chairman, has 
been knighted. His predecessor, Colonel 
Mark Lockwood, was sworn of the Privy 
Council, and he now adorns one of the 
front benches to the satisfaction of all. 
de te te 
“Uncle Mark.” 
t says much for Sir Alfred Jacoby that 
he has been able to follow successfully 
in the footsteps of such a man as “ Uncle 
Mark,” for Colonel Lockwood is said to 
have elevated cheap dining into an art. 
In his day there was a touch of romance 
and almost of poetry in having a cut from. 
the joint. 
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FRIENDLY ADVICE. By Fred Buchanan. 
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Idiot: Oi bean’t a-larfin’ 


Coster (exasperated): Well, then bloomin’ well bend it 


London Coster (meeting Village Idiot): Oo are yer a-larfin’ at? 
Idiot: It is straight 


Coster: Well, put yer fice straight 
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WOMEN AS PORTRAIT PAINTERS 
An Interview with Mrs. Adrian C. Hope. 


RS. HOPE came to devote her- 
M self to pastel-painting as the 
result’ of rather a curious cir- 
cumstance to which an interest- 


ing little story. is at- 
tached. Mrs. Hope at 
the time was devoting 
herself to illustrating 
books and had not then 
thought of taking up 
pastel work at all. One 
night, however, she had 
a dream which gave her 
the idea for a picture 
afterwards entitled 
“Poor Cupid in the 
Snow.” Artists before 
now have, of course, had 
pictures suggested to 
them in their dreams, 
but in this instance the 
picture which Mrs. Hope 
saw in her dream was a 
pastel painting, and she 
resolved therefore that 
the picture should bea 
pastel in reality though 
hitherto she had not 
tried her hand at all at 
this particular branch of 
art. The picture proved 
a great success, and 
Mrs. Hope disposed of it 
for a substantial price, 
and a copy of the picture 
is now one of the most 
treasured possessions in 


her beautiful Chelsea home in Tite Street. 


From the start of my career as a pastel- 
“the 


painter,” said Mrs. Hope, 
old masters were my ideal, such 
work as may be seen at the 
Louvre, and more especially the 
work of that great genius, John 
Russell, R.A., whose beautiful 
book on art was my principal 
instructor. 


& I should explain that the 

method of the old school 
which I resolved to follow was 
to blend the chalk on the canvas 
with the fingers, which gives a 
pastel a permanence it otherwise 
could not possess. I remember 
one day a very distinguished 
artist and R.A. came to my 
studio to look at my pictures. 
He was interested in pastel work 
as he had essayed it himself, but 
had adopted the modern method 
in which the chalk is not blended 
at all with the fingers. When 
standing before one of my pictures 
he observed rather plaintively, 
‘Now when I paint a pastel most 
of the picture is on the floor at 
the end of my work, which is 
almost the unavoidable fate of a 
pastel when the chalk has not 
been finger-blended. 


ra % 


oi ] have heard it said that.this 

is a very difficult method 
of work, but I remember the first 
time I attempted a pastel at the 
South Kensington Museum I 
found myself working quite 
rapidly and experienced little 
or no difficulty in blending the 
chalks.” 


‘That Mrs. Hope has followed very faith- 

fully the style of the old masters she 
loves so well may be judged from the 
following little story. 


She had copied an 


CHARLOTTE, DAUGHTER OF CAPTAIN TROUBRIDGE 
From the painting by Mrs. Adrian Hope 


old master, a portrait by Vanloo, which 
belonged to Lord St. Levan, and of course 
directly she had finished with the original 
she returned it to the owner. 


MISS LIONEL HARBORD 


From the painting by Mrs. Adrian Hope 
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afternoon some time afterwards a 


friend of Mrs. Hope, who, by the 
way, knew that she had been engaged in 
copying the portrait just mentioned, came 


to her studio; he was 
an expert amateur judge 
of works of art, and 
alter looking at some 
of the pictures came 
suddenly on the copy of 
the Vanloo, when he ex- 
claimed, “ My gracious ! 
have you not returned 
this picture to Lord St. 
Levan?” and then Mrs. 
Hope explained to him 
that the picture he was 
looking at was a copy 
and that the original 
had lone since been 
returned to the owner. 
Si Pastels,” said Mrs. 
Hope, ‘are par- 
ticularly suited for chil- 
dren and _ beautiful 
women, but for men 
it is rather an indifferent 
medium, though as a 
matter of fact the 
portraits of my husband 
and my brother, Captain 
Troubridge, R.A., were 
I think two of my most 
successful portraits. 


mong my early sitters were several 


members of the Royal Family, in- 


cluding Princess Mary of Wales. This was 
the first portrait made of the Princess, and 


a very charming and docile - 
sitter she proved; I did it at 
York Cottage. 


“7 have had several amusing 


experiences with my child 
sitters. On one occasion I was 
doing the portrait of a little boy 
and asked him if he would like 
me to tell him some fairy tales. 
“I beg your pardon?’ he replied. 
‘Fairy tales,’ I repeated. ‘ Don’t 
you like fairy stories?’ ‘Oh no, 
thank you,’ he replied; ‘I only 
like stories that are true,’ with 
emphasis on the last word.” 
Mi: Hope has painted many 

society beauties of the day 
and possesses the art of obtaining 
a true likeness in a high degree. 
As quite a young girl she kept 
a sketch book and filled it with 
pencil sketches of her friends, for 
which there was a great demand. 


Got the Ducks. 

young counsel had to 
zi defend a man _ charged 
with stealing a pair of ducks, 
and he managed to_ secure 
an acquittal. He was so elated 
with the auspicious start he had 
made in his career that when he 
met the solicitor who had in- 
structed him he announced his 
intention of having a good din- 
ner on the strength of it. ‘ Oh, 
in that case you had better come 
home with me,” said the solicitor, 
“for I’ve got the ducks.” 
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BEAUTIFUL PAINTINGS BY MRS. ADRIAN HOPE. 


MRS. PATRICK DE BATHE MISS DOROTHEA LAYLAND-BARRATT 
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*“THE NUT-BROWN MAIDS’ 


The Misses Jacqueline Hope, Chatty Troubridge, Mary Troubridge, and Esmé Hope 
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**OhAe ort Story 


Mik ACTRESS 


‘atler’s” 


HE boy placed a strong young arm 
around the woman’s slender waist 
and pressed his lips softly on toa 
shell-like ear. aes 

“My God, Alicia ! 
are,” he cried exuberantly. 
human woman or an angel?” 

“Silly boy. A very woman, that is 
all. And a happy woman just now.” 
He clasped her close, and her face grew 
rosy under his repeated caresses. The 
winter light filtered uncertainly into the 
luxurious room of the flat and sparkled 
from a myriad of silver frames, which 
frames and thcir contents told in them- 
selves the calling of the majestic occupant. 
Well-known theatrical “stars” smiled 
from the tables, from the mantel, from 
a dozen brackets. One and all were 
inscribed with varying expressions of 
affection and presented to “ Dear Alicia.” 

Carteret glanced around the apartment 
with something of an air of possession. 
At one or two of the photographs he 
scowled slightly, but the frown gave way 
to great good humour when his eyes fell 
again on the bewitching face so near his 
shoulder. 

But presently Alicia Hartley forced 
herself backwards and led him to the 
light, scanning his face with anxious eyes, 
eyes that were almost motherlike in their 
humid softness. 

“ Lines here, lines there,” she whispered, 
placing her fingers on his brow. “ What's 
worrying the boy now? Confess, my 
dearest.” 

He madea gesture of weariness. ‘The 
same old thing,” he said. “Had to think 
it out clearly during all last night, but at 
dawn I found the solution. And so, as 
soon as you would let me, I came to tell 
you.” It would seem she drew in her 
breath sharply for her bosom heaved under 
its laces. But she forced her dry lips to 
ask the question. 

“And the decision is oo 

“Tshall stay. I can't do otherwise. I 
love you, Alicia, and I’ve said that love is 
all that counts. After all, what’s fame ? 
An empty thing, a bubble that bursts 
before it has attained its size, and I'll 
have none of it. I’m a man, and I’ve got 
a man’s feelings, and all the honour and 
glory in the world won’t make up for an 
empty heart.” 

But he hesitated dubiously before 
making his last assertion as though a 
thought had flashed *meteorwise across 
his brain. Then, because: he was young 
and had the courage of his convictions, he 
crushed her to him still more closely 
and poured out passionate, incoherent 
protestations. 

The long indrawn breath came out in 
a sigh of relief and Alicia’s faced glowed 
serenely. The years had left her but few 
ideals and those few smirched, but this 
frank worship of her young lover's was 
like a breath of new life to her jaded 
soul. For you cannot be a popular actress 
renowned throughout two continents and 
preserve-your.old-time illusions intact. 

“Come,” she demanded, leading him 
to a fauteuil. “Tea will meet our needs 
just now. Then we can talk, and you shall 
tell me all there is to tell; but you have 
made me happy, boy. Are you quite sure 


How beautiful you 
“Are you a 


THE BOY AND 


By EF rank ld. Shaw. 


there’s no faintest soupcon of regret -left in 
your heart? Think what it means to you. 
You deliberately wave away the proffered 
gifts of fortune, you turn your back on 
much that the world calls good. Am I 
worth it all?” 

“More than worth it,’ he protested 
passionately. “I'd give a hundred times 
as much to know that you loved me. You 
do, don’t you? Say you do.” And com- 
pelled by the adoration of his eyes she told 
him so repeatedly, They started apart as 
a knock came to the door, and a discreet 
maid servant entered with the tea. Over 
the barricade of the table heart spoke 
to glowing heart through sparkling eyes 
and an air of quiet happiness suffused the 
pretty room. 

But presently, “Tell me all there is to 
tell,’ she demanded. She had thrown a 
pils of cushions at his feet and she 
crouched thereon lithely, one white arm 
thrown across his Luees, her face upturned. 

For one fleeting moment his eyes grew 
stern, introspective, then meeting her 
glance fully he smiled defiantly, his head 
thrown back. 

“Well, of course, sweetheart, there was 
a tussle. It means a lot to us Carterets, 
you know, this call to action. Since the 
very beginning of things we've always 
answered the call, and some of us haven't 
done too badly out there in the places 
back of beyond. But it’s mostly an old 
superstition. They used to say that only 
a Carteret could keep the empire going 
out in Althridistan because the tribes there 
tie themselves up in knots in their anxiety 
to please one of our sacred race. But I’ve 
thought it out; there'll have to be a 
break some time, you know, and it might 
as well be now as a hundred years later. 
Besides, a man’s heart has to be considered 
at times. So I weighed up fame and love, 
an the balance tipped down on the love 
side handsomely. That’s about all there 
is to tell. Let’s forget the struggle and 
look only at the result. Say again that 
you loye me and make me believe it. I’m 
hard to convince.” But she managed to 
convince him. 

“Are you sure you'll never regret?” 
she asked after a while. “Do you think 
my love will make up for all you're 
throwing overboard? 1 shall grow old— 
I’m three years older.than you, boy—and 
this face of mine will grow lined and—not 
pretty. What then? Won’t your eyes 
turn inwards to the glories that might 
have been, and won't you grow to hate 
me because I’ve stepped in between you 
and honour ?”’ 

“No.” He swore it with all youth’s 
gay inconsequence. ‘To have had you 
for a year would atone for a lifetime of 
failure. And—l'm to have you for always. 
Alicia, when are we going to be married?” 

“As soon as you like, boy. I must 
have a little time to think it out, and 
there’s the engagement at the Hilarity; 
that must be fulfilled, but after that ’'m 
ready to be your wife whenever you 
wish.” 

‘T have it; let’s be married on the 
day I should have sailed for Althridistan. 
That will be only poetic justice. After all 
you owe mea littlk——_ What’s wrong ?””’ 
She had drawn in her breath again, for 
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she had heard the momentary accent of 
longing in his voice. 

‘““ Nothing; a sudden shiver. Yes, boy, 
we'll be married on that day. But now 
I must be getting ready for the theatre. 
Yes, come to the stage door after it’s over 
and you shall drive me home. Good-bye, 
my love, good-bye. Promise me you'll 
never repent.” 

He strode along through the darkened 
street as if he were coming hot-foot into 
Eden’s gates. Her kisses scorched his lips ; 
the light pressure of her arms about his 
neck had left behind a glow of such serene 
happiness that he smiled fatuously ‘at 
every noisily-affectionate couple he passed. 

“Yes,” he said thoughtfully as he 
turned into his home, ‘“ Loye’s the only 
thing in the world worth counting.” But 
just as he turned his key a military bugle 
rang out in the distance. He pricked up 
his ears like a restive war horse and 
stiffened in every limb. Instead of the 
gay, well-lit hall he saw a lonely frontier 
station and heard, as he had often heard 
in his thoughts, the shrill cries of an 
advancing warlike horde. But when he 
reached his room he took a photograph 
from his pocket and kissed it gently. 
“You're worth it all, dear,” he said. 

Only as he dressed the old-time frown 
came between his eves. He consulted his 
reflection in the glass while he tied his 
tie, and once more the call to action 
sounded dimly above the traffic. 

“The mother will take it hard,” he 
soliloquised. ‘“‘She’s a fondness for what 
the world can give in the way of glory.” 


Il. 


Alicia Hartley looked up expectantly, 
and immediately her face fell, only to 
break out into a radiant smile as she saw 
who her visitor was. 

“Tam Lady Carteret,” said the new- 
comer softly. “Will you excuse an 
impromptu visit, Miss Hartley ?”’ 

“ But—yes, assuredly. No need to tell 
me your name. Isee now where your son 
gets his looks. Do please sit down. The 
tea is cold, but—but I'll ring for more.” 

“Stop, please. No, no tea. At least, 
if you feel disposed to offer me your bread 
and salt after I have said my say.” 

Alicia gripped her hands together 
until a ring on the third finger cut the 
tender skin and a speck of blood sullied 
its whiteness, 

“T sent my boy away into the country 
to-day suddenly,’ said Lady Carteret 
hesitatingly. “There was that to say 
which must be said. I am his mother, 
Miss Hartley, and after all a mother may 
claim some few moments of her one son’s 
time.” 

Alicia preserved the silence of the 
damned. 

“You make it harder than I thought. 
I had hoped that I could have spoken as 
woman to woman, but—I have made a 
mistake somewhere. Forgive me for 
saying it, but—I was not aware—you 
were——”’ ws : 

“T see. You thought I was like the 
popular actress of sensational fiction, a 
rapacious, avaricious creature, swayed 
merely by mercenary considerations. I 
dare venture to guess at the object of 


(Continued on page ii) 
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IN “BELLAMY THE MAGNIFICENT.” 


Ellis & Walery 


MISS SARAH BROOKE 


Who is at present taking the part of the Hon. Mrs. Challoner in -‘Bellamy the Magnificent’ at the New Theatre. Miss Brooke gives us a pretty and 
amusingly inconsequential Mrs. Challoner, with whom Lord Bellamy, the elderly but well-preserved pleasureseeker, is much épris, and whose hat bills 
and other incidental expenses he pays 
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“Th MERRY WIDOW ” MARSOVIA AND | 


GRETE MEYER 


SCHWEDLER DOENGES MINNIE MILTON-WALDECK CARLOTTA ROEDER 
Rembrandt Theatre, Amsterdam Court Theatre, Kissingen New Operetta Theatre, Hamburg State Theatre, Dusseldorf yf 
} 


OMEONE has described The Merry Widow as “the luckiest light 
opera that was ever produced.” Written by Victor Leon and Levi 
Stein on a French original it was composed by Franz Lehar, a 
Hungarian military bandmaster, and was produced at the An der Wien 
Theatre, Vienna, on June 8, 1906. Since that date it has been played 
with enormous success in every important city of the Western world, and 
to-day by reason of the crisis in the Neary East it has even become “ topical.” 
Vienna is artistic, but the operetta ran there 450 times as a start, and at one 
time it was being played simultaneously every night in nine languages. 

It was first introduced to an English audience at Daly’s on the evening of 
June 8, 1907, and it has crowded the beautiful house in Cranbourn Street 
ever since. At the present time several companies are packing playhouses in 
the provinces, with its charms and it seems like’y to run for many years to come, 
both in this country and in America, where it has had an enormous vogue. 

Unlike musical comedy it does not rely on stars. Miss Lily Elsie, the first 
English widow, is very charming, but her place has been as well filled at Daly's 
by others, notably Miss Constance Drever and Miss Clara Evelyn. The 
ee portraits of the other widows presented on this page show the ladies to be 
CLARA EVELYN “very varied in appearance. Some of them have been mainly operatic, others 
have relied on their sense of comedy, but all have succeeded. 


® In the English provinces 


At top—Mizzi Guentha 
the Merry Widow. Bel 
who created the 


MISS CONSTAN( 
A Daly ‘‘Merr 


Seatac Sea si: SV esa 


ROSEMARY GLOSZ MIZZ! MILLER GERDA KRUM-NATHANSEN ELSE TUSCHKAU 


New Amsterdam Theatre, New York An der Wein Theatre, Vienna Copenhagen Theatre, Copenhagen Court Theatre, Mannheim 
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REPRESENTATIVES IN TWO CONTINENTS. 


LOLA CARENA HERMINE HOFMANN TINA HEINRICH TONI BRAUN 


- German Theatre, Prague Theatre of the West, Berlin Metropole Theatre, Cologne State Theatre, Leipzig 


From first to last The Merry Widow has comed fortunes for everybody 
who has touched it. The original publisher, Bernhardt Herzmansky of 
Vienna, has netted over £70,000, and last June it was estimated that the 
composer had made £60,000 and the librettists £40,000. It would need a 
severe mathematical calculation to bring the figures up to date, but we should 
be grateful tor some statistician to tabulate precisely how many thousands of 
pounds have been extracted from the pockets of the modern world by the most 
fascinating of all widows—an extraction, of course, that nobody has regretted. 
Sonia has made Mr. Weller’s advice hopelessly old-fashioned. 

One or two facts about the opera are worth noting. In the first place its 
heroine is no longer the young person who was the backbone of the Savoy and 
is still the central figure of musical comedy. She is a woman with brains, 
and that type of woman is purposely excluded from ordinary light music as 
being uninteresting. Another feature of The Merry Widow is that it tells a 
definite story with the succinctness of a play. When Mr. Edwardes intro- 
duced a new song into it he received many protests, whereas musical comedy 
may change its ‘ lyrics’ every week with perfect impunity. It is, of course, 
far more truly operatic than the mass of stuff that is doled out to us in me 
London, which in the theatre as elsewhere suffers bores an unconscionably and MYSIE DEVINE 
needlessly long time. 


In the English provinces 


soulsham & Barnfield 
uenthar, who first played 
v. Below—Miss Lily Elsie, 
d the part at Daly’s 
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Dover Street Studios 
ISTANCE DREVER 


‘Merry Widow” 
LOUIE POUNDS KATE HANSEN ETHEL JACKSON MIZZI WIRTH 


ee 
| In the English provinces Residence Theatre, Dresden First American '‘Merry Widow” New Operetta Theatre, Berlin 
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The New Daimler. 


€ () ABSOLUTE SILENCE AND SMOOTHNESS IN OPERATION 


is one of the many notable features in the new Daimler, and the “ Why and Wherefore” of the above 
heading may be summed up in a very few words. 


q The principal offenders, as far as noise is concerned, in the average petrol motor are, without doubt, 
mushroom valves, cams, and valve tappets. Dispense with these, and you have disposed of that 
hammering, tapping noise which is generally so much in evidence. 


q In the new Daimler engine there ace NO CAMS! NO MUSHROOM VALVES! and NO TAPPETS! 
and as a natural consequence, NO NOISE! All movements are of the sliding order, not of the 
“Hammer and anvil” type, and the result is a remarkably silent and smoothly operated motor. 


In the next issue of this journal a few reasons will be given for 


(2) THE GREATEST POSSIBLE FLEXIBILITY. 


THE DAIMLER MOTOR CO. (1904), LTD., 
COVENTRY. 


All that science has revealed in 
automobile construction is embodied 
in the perfectly-designed 


“ METALLURGIQUE. 


“The Science of Metals.” 


A BRAND NEW CAR 
E23 15 O 


CASH DOWN, and I2 Monthly Payments of £6 I0. 8. 


The Light car for all conditions of Town 


and Country travelling. AN UN- 
ee ee | PRECEDENTED 
| 
STAND 143° OLYMPIA. DESIGN OFFER. 


Sole Concessionnaires for Great Britain, Ireland, and the Colonies. 


WARWICK WRIGHT, Ltd., WarylobeLorkonagur Ww 
Telegrams: “ Titirgique, London.” Telephone: 8574 Gerrard. 
Repairs. Coachbuilding. Accessories. 


ELLIOTT 


and 
STRUCTION 
Cash Price, £95. 


Gate Change Control. Ball Bearings to 
Shafts. Self-contained Radiators. Gear- 
driven Water Pumps. Push-away Foot 
Pedals. Expanding Brakes. Artillery 
Week fitted with Dunlop Non- Pee 
: Tyres. 


Only a limited 
number of 
these Cars. 
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SPEEDOMETERS, 


ELLIOTT BROS 36, Leicester Square, and 
*» Century Works, Lewisham. 
Write for the new Green Edition Booklet, a copy of 
which we will be pleased to post free on request, 
and which should be in the hands of every motorist. 
Telegrams: ‘Elliottize, London.” 
Telephone: Gerrard, 1640, 1641. G:D:C. 


Send for Particulars at once, post free on mentioning ‘“‘ The Tatler.’’ 


THE LONDON & PARIS EXCHANGE MOTOR AGENCY, E 


55-59, Shaftesbury Avenue, Piccadilly, London, WwW. 


“*The kind you need 
Toshow the speed.” | 
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THE BOY AND 


your visit here. Haye you come to buy your 
son’s freedom?” Lady Carteret thought of 
the blank cheque in her chatelaine bag and 
shuddered. But since she was a woman fight- 
ing for a something that was dearer to her than 
her life she gathered her resources together and 
charged boldly to the attack. 

g My son has told me all there is to tell, 
Miss Hartley. Pardon an old woman’s flattery 
when I say that I admire his choice exceed- 
ingly °—and she bowed in a quaintly old- 
fashioned way—-“ but I have wondered if you 
quite understand all there is to be said on the 
subject. May I presume on your time for so 
long as is necessary to give you an outline of 
the facts?” Alicia still stood like a marble 
statue, but her head bowed slightly on her 
breast against her own volition. 

“It is this way.” Lady Carteret was nervous 
and her lips trembled. ‘‘ My son has just had 
an offer made to him which spells the greatest 
fortune that could come to a young man. The 
Carterets have made one special province of 
India their own since India was a British 
possession. Hilary’s great-grandfather opened 
out a fabulous district, his grandfather cherished 
that district, his father took it under his wing 
and made it a welded whole. And now—they 
are asking for my boy to go out there and com- 
plete the work. There is no other man could 
do so much—-not so much for his natural abilities, 
though, motherlike, I think those. are of some 
moment, but because of his race. The name of 
Carteret is more effective out there than a dozen 
regiments. It spells peace and orderliness ; it 
spells progress and happiness.” The little lady 
swelled visibly as she spoke. The Carteret 
pride was a very real thing to her. Still Alicia 
made no movement either of assent or dissent. 

“You make it very hard, Miss Hartley. Can 
you not understand? My boy has all his life 
before him, and—it might easily be such a 
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splendid life. This is the chance for which I 
have waited and prayed ever since he entered 
Sandhurst. I was afraid lest some other man 
should step in and reap what Hilary’s forebears 
have sown. But those in power have not for- 
gotten, and now——’”’ 

“ Now, madam, your son prefers to put love 
before fame, and—lI admire him for his choice.” 

Lady Carteret bowed her head gravely. 

“Tt is not so much his fame that I long for, 
Miss Hartley, but it is his duty—not perhaps 
his absolute duty, but morally he owes his 
country something. For from those who give 
much, much is expected. We Carterets have 
always given everything to India, and Hilary 
is a Carteret; but if he once misses this long- 
wished-for opportunity, another man will step 
in and take his place. Great events are toward 
out there; they need a strong man and his 
prestige to bring matters to a satisfactory con- 
clusion. And—Hilary will not go. I have 
begged of him to remember his family’s glory, 
but he protests he cannot sacrifice his love for 
you. My son is honoured in possessing your 
love but—but——” The fine old face worked 
piteously, and a tear coursed slowly down the 
woman’s cheek. 

“He would never take his freedom from me 
now,” cried Alicia proudly. ‘“‘He loves me, 
madam, and—I love him. Do you think that 
I could be the one to drive away his happiness ? 
Do you think that I would dash away the 
brimming cup that is already at his lips? No, 
no. I love him, and to see the glad light leave 
his eyes would be a hundred deaths in one to 
me.’ She was superbly magnificent as she 
stood there—head thrown back, hands clenched, 
her whole frame vibrating with intense passion. 

“You prate a lot, Lady Carteret, about the 
duty you Carterets owe to your race, but do 
you ever think of the duty you owe to your- 
selves? Is love then such a trivial thing that it 
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ACTRESS (continued). 


can be cast aside lightly at every beckoning 
from Fame’s finger? What use will be all the 
honour and glory the world can give when the 
first glad enthusiasm is over? Listen to me for 
amoment. Let me be selfish even as you are 
selfish. Your son came to me and won a way 
into my inner life. That life was not such a 
pleasant thing. An actress—even a popular 
actress—has that to endure which would make 
you—you proud, pure woman—shrink from in 
disgust. She is looked upon as a thing of 
commercial value, the prize of the highest 
bidder. She is a creature of her emotions ; the 
man who can turn those emotions to his own 
advantage is said to be the luckiest man on 
earth. But love, no; that is not for her. Not 
the love that counts, that is. So says the world, 
and I know too well that what it says is true. 
But in spite of it all I kept my womanhood 
sacred though temptation pursued me at every 
step. You in your sheltered life can neyer 
imagine one tithe of the mire through which 
we have to walk. And then after all “this, like 
a breath of cool wind, your son’s love came into 
my life and the mire became fairy petals which 
filled my way with sweet happiness. Could I 
do less than-give him as much as he gave? He 
looked upon me as a woman, as a woman of 
his own class, a sacred being to be approached 
reverently, to be comforted, to be worshipped. 
Was this--is this—nothing to me, think you? 
It is more than life. It came to me like a 
draught of water to the rich man, Dives, and 
calmed me into peace. My lost illusions have 
returned ; in his strength Iam strong. He loves 
me with all his heart and soul, and I| love him.” 

Lady Carteret smiled wanly. 

“If Hilary loved, my dear,’ she said, ‘ 
would take no half measures. I know my 
boy, and he loves you even as you would 
wish to be loved.” 

(To be concluded next week) 
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